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Introduction 


The  Boston  Public  Library  is  proud  to  present  in  book  form 
the  tenth  Maury  A.  Bromsen  Lecture  in  Humanistic  Bibliog- 
raphy. 

It  is  appropriate  here  to  quote  Hegel's  Philosophy  of  History: 
"We  may  affirm  absolutely  that  nothing  great  in  the  world 
has  been  accomplished  without  passion."  In  his  remarkable 
lecture,  Dr.  Boorstin  shows  how  again  and  again  the  forces  of 
human  passion  have  been— and  continue  to  be — an  antidote 
to  the  generalizations  of  the  social  sciences. 

Historian,  public  servant,  Pulitzer  Prize-winning  author, 
and  philosopher,  Dr.  Daniel  J.  Boorstin  has  an  awesome 
record  of  achievements.  From  1975  to  1987,  he  served  as 
Librarian  of  Congress,  and  before  that,  Director  of  the 
National  Museum  of  American  History  and  Senior  Histo- 
rian of  the  Smithsonian  Institution  of  Washington,  D.G.  He 
was  the  Preston  and  Sterling  Morton  Distinguished  Service 
Professor  of  History  at  the  University  of  Chicago  where  he 
taught  for  twenty-five  years. 

Born  in  Atlanta,  Georgia,  and  raised  in  Tulsa,  Oklahoma, 
Boorstin  graduated  summa  cum  laude  from  Harvard  College  in 
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1934-  He  received  his  J.D.S.  from  Yale  University.  As  a 
Rhodes  Scholar  at  Balliol  College,  Oxford,  he  won  a  coveted 
"double  first"  in  two  degrees  of  law  and  was  admitted  as  a 
barrister-at-law  of  the  Inner  Temple,  London.  He  is  also  a 
member  of  the  Massachusetts  Bar. 

His  career  achievements  are  global.  He  has  been  visiting 
professor  at  the  University  of  Rome,  the  University  of 
Geneva,  the  University  of  Kyoto,  and  the  University  of 
Puerto  Rico.  In  Paris,  he  was  the  first  incumbent  of  a  chair 
in  American  History  at  the  Sorbonne;  at  Cambridge  Uni- 
versity, England,  he  served  as  Pitt  Professor  and  Fellow  of 
Trinity  College.  His  awards,  too,  have  been  global,  including 
honorary  degrees  and  decorations  by  the  governments  of 
France,  Belgium,  Portugal,  and  Japan. 

Dr.  Boorstin's  many  books  have  been  translated  into  some 
twenty-five  languages.  They  include  the  trilogy:  The  Ameri- 
cans: The  Colonial  Experience  (1958),  winner  of  the  Bancroft 
Prize;  The  Americans:  The  National  Experience  (1965),  winner  of 
the  Parkman  Prize;  and  The  Americans:  The  Democratic  Experi- 
ence (1973),  winner  of  the  Pulitzer  Prize  and  the  Dexter  Prize. 
Several  of  his  award-winning  books  have  been  Book-of-the- 
Month  selections:  The  Americans:  The  Democratic  Experience;  The 
Discoverers  (1983),  his  history  of  man's  search  to  know  the 
world  and  himself,  also  awarded  the  Watson  Davis  Prize  of 
the  History  of  Science  Society;  The  Creators  (1992),  a  history 
of  man's  achievements  in  the  arts;  and  The  Seekers  (1998), 
which  completed  his  trilogy. 

Boorstin's  textbook  for  high  schools,  A  History  of  the  United 
States  (Prentice-Hall  1980,  1991,  with  Brooks  M.  Kelley)  has 
been  widely  adopted.  He  is  the  editor  of  An  American  Primer 
(1966)  and  the  30-volume  series  The  Chicago  History  of  Ameri- 
can Civilization,  and  author  of  The  Landmark  History  of  the  Amer- 
ican People  for  young  readers  (new  edition,  1987). 

Boorstin's  other  books  include  The  Mysterious  Science  of  the 
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Law  (1941,  1996);  The  Lost  World  of  Thomas  Jefferson  (1948);  The 
Genius  of  American  Politics  (1953);  The  Republic  of  Technology 
(1978);  The  Image  (1962;  25th  anniversary  edition,  1987);  and 
Hidden  History  (1987).  Cleopatra's  Nose:  Essays  on  the  Unexpected 
(1994)  and  The  Daniel  J.  Boorstin  Reader  (1995),  containing  sev- 
enty-five selections  drawn  from  his  23  books,  were  both  pub- 
lished by  Random  House. 

In  this  country,  Dr.  Boorstin  has  been  awarded  the  Phi 
Beta  Kappa  Distinguished  Service  to  the  Humanities  Award, 
the  Charles  Frankel  Prize  of  the  National  Endowment  for 
the  Humanities,  and  the  National  Book  Award  for  Distin- 
guished Contributions  to  American  Letters  from  the  Na- 
tional Book  Foundation  (1989).  In  April  he  was  awarded  the 
Thomas  Jefferson  Medal  for  Distinguished  Achievement  by 
The  American  Philosophical  Society. 

Dr.  Boorstin  is  married  to  the  former  Ruth  Frankel,  editor 
of  his  works,  and  they  have  three  sons  and  six  grandchildren. 

Like  the  distinguished  scholars  in  his  Humanistic  Bibliog- 
raphy Lecture  series,  Dr.  Maury  A.  Bromsen  is  himself  an 
honored  scholar.  He  was  decorated  by  the  government  of 
Chile  in  1952  with  the  Order  of  Merit,  "Bernardo  O'Hig- 
gins"  (Knight  Commander),  and  by  Venezuela  in  1985  with 
the  Order  of  Francisco  de  Miranda  (First  Class).  He  has 
served  since  1977  as  Honorary  Curator  of  Latin  Americana 
of  the  Boston  Public  Library  and,  since  1996,  as  Honorary 
Curator  and  Bibliographer  of  Latin  Americana  in  the  John 
Carter  Brown  Library,  Providence,  Rhode  Island.  In  1987  he 
was  conferred  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Humanities  honoris 
causa  by  Northeastern  University. 

Boston,  our  nation,  and  the  world  beyond  will  be  forever 
enriched  and  rewarded  by  the  achievements  and  messages  of 
Maury  A.  Bromsen  and  Daniel  J.  Boorstin. 

Bernard  A.  Margolis 

PRESIDENT 
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The  Need  for 
Biography  Today 


Whosoever  in  writing  a  Moderne  Historie  shall  follow 
truth  too  neare  the  heels,  it  may  haply  strike  out  his  teeth. 

—  Sir  Walter  Raleigh 
Introduction,  History  of  the  World 


AS  I  HAVE  SUGGESTED  in  The  Creators,  one  of  the  sur- 
prises in  our  Western  literature  is  that  biography,  which  now 
dominates  much  of  our  thinking  about  our  past,  was  so  late 
in  coming  into  our  literature.  In  the  West,  the  art  of  history 
long  preceded  the  art  of  biography.  The  world  "biography" 
is  first  recorded  in  English  in  1683,  when  John  Dryden  in  his 
life  of  Plutarch  wrote  of  "Biographia,  or  the  History  of  Par- 
ticular Men's  Lives."  Not  until  the  eighteenth  century,  the 
age  of  Boswell's  Johnson,  did  intimate  biography  begin  to 
flourish.  For  what  Plutarch  wrote  in  his  Parallel  Lives  of  the 
Noble  Grecians  and  Romans  was  not  really  biography  in  our 
modern  sense.  Not  concerned  with  what  we  would  call  inti- 
mate biography,  Plutarch  wrote  of  Alcibiades  and  Gori- 
olanus,  Alexander  and  Gaesar,  Demosthenes  and  Cicero, 
because  they  played  similar  roles  in  the  public  life  of  their 
times.  He  aimed  at  "Moralia"  to  provide  models  of  public 
virtue  for  imitation. 

Since  the  eighteenth  century,  biography  and  autobiogra- 
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phy  have  become  an  increasingly  rich  and  necessary  resource 
for  knowledge  of  our  past  and  ourselves.  These  same  cen- 
turies have  seen  the  rise  of  historicism — the  belief  in  imper- 
sonal forces — and  the  rise  of  the  social  sciences  that  have 
chronicled  the  roles  of  groups,  economic  and  social  classes, 
ideologies,  and  mass  historic  movements.  We  can  under- 
stand, then,  how  Carlyle  and  Emerson  in  their  different  ways 
were  led  to  magnify  the  role  of  the  individual  in  shaping  the 
course  of  history.  Carlyle  saw  him  as  the  Hero;  Emerson,  as 
the  Representative  Man.  So  they  both  sought  antidotes  to  the 
growing  belief  in  the  overwhelming  power  of  impersonal 
forces. 

While  Boswell  was  writing  his  Johnson  and  Voltaire  was 
writing  his  Age  of  Louis  XIV,  the  foundations  of  modern  social 
science  were  being  laid  by  Adam  Smith's  Wealth  of  Nations, 
Malthus's  Essay  on  Population,  and  others.  The  widening 
influence  of  Hegel's  idealistic  dialectic  of  history  and  Marx's 
dialectic  materialism  enlarged  the  arsenal  of  those  who  saw 
history  as  the  effect  of  forces  beyond  the  control  of  individ- 
ual men.  It  was  no  wonder,  then,  that  biography— "the  His- 
tory of  Particular  Men's  Lives" — became  a  humanist  refuge, 
the  resource  for  all  who  believed  in  the  role  of  the  individual 
in  shaping  the  past  and  the  future.  Biography  would  be  the 
humanist  reservoir  of  the  unexpected  and  the  unpredictable, 
revealing  the  elusive  significance  of  the  individual  life  for  its 
own  sake. 

A  beautiful  and  ironic  example  of  the  increasing  need  for 
grasping  the  minutiae  of  individual  lives  is  in  the  career  of 
Charles  Darwin  (i 809-1 882).  His  ideas,  as  we  all  know,  were 
a  catalyst  for  belief  in  large  natural  forces  that  provide  the 
momentum  of  change  in  biology  and  society  It  was  as  a  nat- 
uralist aboard  The  Beagle  on  its  surveying  expedition  to  the 
southern  islands,  South  American  coasts,  and  Australasia 
(1831-26)  that  he  gathered  the  crucial  data  that  led  him  to  his 
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theories  of  the  origin  of  species.  That  experience,  Darwin 
himself  observed,  was  "by  far  the  most  important  event  in  life 
and  has  determined  my  whole  career,  yet  it  depended  on  so 
small  a  circumstance  as  my  uncle  offering  to  drive  me  30 
miles  to  Shrewsbury,  which  few  uncles  would  have  done." 
Darwin's  uncle  made  the  trip  to  convince  Darwin's  father 
and  his  older  sister,  who  initially  opposed  the  idea,  that  Dar- 
win should  be  allowed  to  accompany  The  Beagle.  Much  of 
Western  history,  as  we  now  know  it,  is  a  consequence  of  the 
role  of  individual  men  and  women  in  shaping,  deflecting, 
and  initiating  the  large  forces  of  their  time;  and  their  deci- 
sions were  commonly  affected  by  chance  happenings  similar 
to  Darwin's. 

Much  of  recent  Western  historiography  consists  of  various 
efforts  to  explain  the  past  by  wholesale  facts  and  large  imper- 
sonal forces.  The  first  and  most  influential  of  this  way  of 
grouping  the  facts  of  history  was  the  tripartite  division  of  West- 
ern history  into  Ancient,  Medieval,  and  Modern.  This  way 
of  thinking  has  become  so  common  that  we  somehow  seem 
not  to  realize  that  it  was  itself  a  product  of  Western  history. 

The  concept  of  a  "Middle  Ages"  itself  came  out  of  the 
European  Renaissance.  In  a  sense,  it  was  the  offspring  of 
Renaissance  conceit  and  self-esteem  and  is  one  of  the  uncel- 
ebrated legacies  of  that  period  in  Italy.  The  words  of  two 
influential  Italian  humanists  in  the  early  fifteenth  century 
— Leonardo  Bruni's  Historiae  Florentini  Populi  and  Flavio 
Biondo's  Historianum  ab  inclinatione  Romanorum  imperii  decades — 
focused  on  the  medieval  centuries.  It  is  sometimes  said  that  it 
is  they  who  "invented"  the  idea  of  the  European  Middle 
Ages.  Not  until  the  eighteenth  century  did  the  expression 
"Dark  Ages"  come  into  use  for  the  period  when  there  was  no 
emperor  in  the  West  (c.  500-c.  1000).  At  first  it  was  a  way  of 
describing  how  little  was  known  of  this  time,  but  it  soon 
became  a  way  of  disparaging  the  period  for  its  supposed  bar- 
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barity  and  intellectual  darkness.  Renaissance  humanists,  not 
lacking  in  self-esteem,  found  the  obscurantist  "Middle  Ages" 
a  convenient  way  of  reaffirming  the  brilliance  of  their  own 
time.  The  word  "Modern"  to  describe  recent  and  present 
times  is  first  recorded  in  English  about  1500. 

The  Enlightenment,  a  movement  of  European  thinkers  in 
the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries,  brought  a  spreading 
belief  and  expectation  that  the  progress  of  knowledge  and 
science  would  bring  increasing  happiness  to  mankind.  This 
was  documented  by  Voltaire's  Age  of  Louis  XIV(ij$i)  and  many 
others.  It  was  then  that  the  rise  of  the  social  sciences — in  the 
works  of  Adam  Smith,  Auguste  Comte,  Karl  Marx,  and  oth- 
ers—produced a  new  "historicism."  In  place  of  the  forces  of 
God  and  Providence,  there  now  appeared  large  forces  of  his- 
tory— economic,  demographic,  ideological,  cultural,  socio- 
logical—that seemed  to  determine  the  course  of  events,  over- 
whelming the  power  of  individual  men  and  women. 

About  the  same  time,  potent  antidotes  to  the  social  sciences 
emerged  in  the  prophets  of  ideology  and  the  mystic  forces  of 
culture,  nation,  and  destiny.  Hegel  (1 770-1 831)  exerted  a 
strong  and  lasting  influence  on  Marx  and  others.  Out  of  the 
wars  of  the  early  twentieth  century  came  Arnold  Toynbee's 
(1 889-1 975)  Study  of  History,  which  elaborated  the  power  of 
the  "higher  religions"  and  "civilizations."  Oswald  Spengler's 
(1880-1936)  Decline  of  the  West  (in  German,  1918-1922)  ex- 
panded the  idea  of  destiny  into  the  relation  between  "cul- 
tures" and  "civilizations."  In  all  these  worldviews,  the  indi- 
vidual was  the  vehicle  and  the  expression  of  overwhelming 
universal  tendencies.  Meanwhile,  sociology  developed  its  own 
vocabulary  under  the  influence  of  fertile  scholars  like  Emile 
Durkheim  (1858-19 17)  and  specialists  like  Sir  Henry  Maine 
(1822-1888).  In  his  Ancient  Law  (1861),  Maine  elaborated  the- 
ories of  origin  and  development,  which  made  the  growth 
and  decline  of  institutions  seem  more  than  ever  predictable. 
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The  convergence  of  these  and  other  new  disciplines  en- 
couraged belief  that  history  and  institutions  were  the  prod- 
uct of  ineluctable  forces  besides  which  the  powers  of  the 
individual  were  meager.  We  should  not  be  surprised,  then, 
that  the  gathering  champions  of  humanism  seized  the 
opportunity  to  reveal  and  affirm  the  power  of  the  individual 
person.  They  saw  history  opening  vistas  toward  the  unex- 
pected and  the  unpredictable.  The  pioneer  and  most  in- 
fluential model  of  Western  biography,  Plutarch's  Lives  of  the 
Noble  Grecians  and  Romans,  written  in  the  second  century, 
offered  pairs  of  contrasting  biographies,  which  long  shaped 
the  literary  form.  But  these  "biographies"  could  be  classified 
as  a  kind  of  "Moralia"  narrative,  designed  to  show  the  indi- 
vidual life  as  an  illustration  of  the  prevailing  morals  of  soci- 
ety—in this  case,  classical  Greece  and  Rome.  Another 
influential  ancient  model  was  Suetonius's  (a.d.  70-160)  The 
Lives  of  the  Caesars,  which  was  more  personal  and  anecdotal. 
(For  example,  recounting  Caesar's  piercing  dark  eyes  and  his 
effort  to  conceal  his  baldness,  along  with  the  details  of  his 
assassination.) 

Biography,  as  the  distinct  literary  form  we  know,  did  not 
arise  in  the  modern  Western  languages  until  the  Renais- 
sance. As  Sir  Harold  Nicolson  observed,  "the  prime  essential 
[for  'pure'  biography]  is  that  of  historical  truth,  by  which  is 
meant  not  merely  the  avoidance  of  misstatements,  but  the 
wider  variety  of  complete  and  accurate  portraiture."  Then 
there  appeared  many  brief  biographies,  lives  of  remarkable 
figures  in  different  callings.  The  writers,  as  much  as  the  prac- 
titioners, celebrated  the  calling.  We  still  find  useful  Giorgio 
Vasari's  Lives  of  the  Most  Eminent  Italian  Painters,  Sculptors  and 
Architects.  In  the  eighteenth  century,  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson  him- 
self provided  his  Lives  of  the  Poets,  a  readable  collection  of 
fifty-two  biographies  of  English  poets  beginning  with 
Chaucer  and  expressing  Johnson's  own  sometimes  idiosyn- 
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cratic  taste.  National  collections  became  an  influential  and 
patriotic  venture  providing  standard  reference  works  we  still 
turn  to:  Dictionary  of  National  Biography  (1882-),  edited  by  Sir  Les- 
lie Stephen,  and  the  Dictionary  of  American  Biography  (20  volumes, 
1928-36),  edited  by  Allen  Johnson  and  Dumas  Malone. 

Biography  became  the  humanist's  welcome  refuge  from 
the  rigidity  and  abstraction  of  historicism.  A  model,  some- 
what surprising  in  its  subject,  was  James  Boswell's  The  Life  of 
Samuel  Johnson  LID  (1791).  Richly  documented  and  full  of 
intimate  details,  the  biography  had  a  widespread  and  contin- 
uing influence  as  a  literary  form.  It  proved  that  the  success  of 
a  biography  would  not  depend  on  the  power  and  influence  of 
the  subject  as  much  as  on  the  richness  of  detail  and  the 
humanist  subtlety  with  which  the  subject  was  depicted. 

In  the  nineteenth  century,  biography  flourished  as  a  liter- 
ary form  both  in  England  and  America.  In  their  nuance  and 
wealth  of  intimate  fact,  biographies  became  an  antidote  to 
the  generalizations  of  social  science  and  the  rigidities  of  his- 
toricism. It  is  not  surprising  that  some  of  the  most  successful 
of  these  were  lives  of  literary  figures  who  had  left  ample  doc- 
umentary remains.  Among  them  were  John  Gibson  Lock- 
hart's  The  Life  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  (1837-38)  and  J.  A.  Froude's 
Carlyle  (4  volumes,  1882-84).  American  counterparts  were 
apt  to  be  political  figures,  like  James  Parton's  life  of  Aaron 
Burr  (1857)  or  of  Andrew  Jackson  (2  volumes,  1859-60). 

The  great  influence  on  English  biography  in  the  twentieth 
century,  comparable  to  the  influence  of  Boswell  two  cen- 
turies before,  was  the  work  of  Lytton  Strachey  (1 880-1 932), 
who  gave  new  character  to  intimate  biography.  His  Eminent 
Victorians  (19 18)  offered  lives  of  Cardinal  Manning,  Florence 
Nightingale,  Matthew  Arnold,  and  General  Gordon,  fol- 
lowed by  his  Life  of  Queen  Victoria  (192 1).  As  he  explained  in  the 
preface  to  Eminent  Victorians,  he  avoided  "scrupulous  narra- 
tion" and  instead  attacked  "his  subject  in  unexpected  places, 
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'shooting'  a  sudden  revealing  searchlight  into  obscure  re- 
cesses, hitherto  undivined." 

The  spate  of  adulatory,  even  hagiographic,  biography  of 
the  great  and  famous  of  which  Parson  Weems's  Washington 
was  a  prototype,  set  the  stage  for  a  more  popular  form  of  inti- 
mate biography  The  "debunking"  biography,  later  following 
Strachey  intended  to  takes  heroes  like  Washington  and  Lin- 
coln off  their  pedestals.  A  more  permanent  and  more  impor- 
tant product  was  the  series  of  widely-read,  ample  biogra- 
phies of  leading  figures  in  American  history.  Prominent 
among  these  were  Carl  Sandburg's  Abraham  Lincoln  {The 
Prairie  Tears,  2  volumes,  1926);  The  War  Tears  (4  volumes,  1939); 
Douglas  Southall  Freeman's  George  Washington  (6  volumes, 
1948—54);  and  Dumas  Malone's  Jefferson  and  His  Time  (6  vol- 
umes, 1948-81).  The  copious,  well  documented  detail  in 
these  and  other  similar  lives  made  it  possible  for  the  human- 
ist scholar  to  see  the  course  of  history  as  not  merely  the  effect 
of  vast  impersonal  forces,  but  also  a  product  of  the  nuance  of 
the  individual  person,  with  a  rich  texture  of  the  unexpected 
and  unpredictable. 

Meanwhile,  the  writings  of  Sigmund  Freud  (1 856-1 939), 
his  disciples  and  rivals,  opened  new  realms  of  narration  and 
speculation  to  the  seeker  of  individual  motives.  Biography 
took  its  place  as  a  literary  form,  somewhere  between  history 
and  fiction.  The  reach  for  the  past  was  given  a  new  subtlety 
and  iridescence  by  Marcel  Proust  (1871-1922)  with  his  Remem- 
brance of  Things  Past  (in  English  1922-31),  brilliantly  translated 
from  the  French  by  C.  K.  Scott-Moncrieff.  It  was  a  realm 
where  the  elusiveness  of  human  purpose  could  be  given  a 
role  in  the  chronicle  of  great  institutions  and  world-shaking 
revolutions. 

The  minutiae  of  human  interests  and  motives  received  a 
new  significance,  too,  in  autobiography  The  Autobiography  of 
Benvenuto  Cellini  (1500-71),  a  brilliant  and  intimate  expression 
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of  the  Renaissance,  became  an  influential  account  of  the 
intersection  of  large  historical  forces  and  individual  personal- 
ity. Other  autobiographies  offered  comparable  microcosms, 
for  example:  the  revealing  Memoirs  of  Edward  Gibbon  (1737— 
94),  published  posthumously;  the  Autobiography  of  John  Stuart 
Mill  (1873);  Cardinal  Newman's  Apologia  (1864);  and  The  Edu- 
cation of  Henry  Adams  (1907).  The  flourishing  of  biography  led 
venturing  writers  to  find  new  ways  to  relate  the  accidents  of 
individual  life  to  the  large  social  forces  of  the  age. 

A  brilliant  example  is  Frank  Sulloway's  Born  to  Rebel  (1996) 
that  seeks  the  personal  motives  for  rebellion.  Sulloway  mar- 
shals examples  of  leading  figures  in  the  great  movements  for 
social  change  since  the  Protestant  Reformation.  He  suggests 
that  the  readiness  of  an  individual  to  rebel  against  the  status 
quo  may  depend  on  the  place  of  that  person  within  the  fam- 
ily and,  especially,  on  the  order  of  sibling  birth.  His  examples 
suggest  that  eldest  children  are  inclined  to  support  the  status 
quo,  while  youngest  tend  to  rebel.  In  both  cases,  he  says,  the 
attitude  of  a  person  to  the  whole  society  and  its  values  reflects 
his  personal  experience  as  dominant  or  subordinate  in  the 
family  circle.  Examining  the  lives  of  great  historic  individual 
agents  of  social  change  from  the  Protestant  Reformation 
through  the  French  Revolution  of  the  late  eighteenth  century 
and  later  revolutions,  he  suggests  that  "social  class  is  a  sur- 
prisingly poor  predictor  of  social  radicalism.  The  motives  for 
rebellion  arise  within  families,  not  between  them."  Sulloway 
offers  many  illustrations  from  familiar  figures  of  history  and 
literature.  For  example,  he  argues  that  Charles  Dickens,  who 
championed  the  underdog  and  the  oppressed,  was  stirred  to 
rebelliousness  by  the  fact  that  his  impoverished  parents 
allowed  his  elder  sister  to  attend  the  Royal  School  of  Music, 
leaving  him  at  home  "to  black  his  father's  boots,  look  after 
the  younger  children,  and  do  small  errands." 

We  should  not  be  surprised,  then,  at  the  increasing  appeal 
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of  biography  in  all  fields  to  generations  who  have  been 
taught  history  as  a  movement  of  large  impersonal  forces 
—geographic,  economic,  social,  ideological.  In  our  time, 
biography  has  become  one  of  the  most  popular,  one  of  the 
best  written,  and  most  intellectually  engaging  literary  forms. 
It  is  not  apt  to  lose  its  appeal.  So,  too,  biography  remains  one 
of  the  most  effective  antidotes  to,  and  refuges  from,  the  ster- 
ile abstractions  and  generalizations  of  the  social  sciences. 
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